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D URING WORLD WAR II, there were roughly 
140 million Americans, 50 million of whom 
read Walter Winchell’s newspaper column ev- 
ery day, six days a week, in over a thousand papers. 
An even greater number listened to his weekly radio 
broadcast. And if they could have been anywhere they 
wanted, many of them would have chosen The Stork 
Club, as good a name as there will ever be for the 
glamour space par excellence, a place they only knew 
about through Walter Winchell, the wizard of the 
American vicarious; gossip columnist, failed yaude- 
villian and journalistic demagogue, one of the most 
powerful and famous men of his time. ' 

Winchell discovered and occupied a space in Amer- 
ican life that is gone now, a corridor of innocence 
. leading directly into the most hardboiled cynicism; the 
doorway to today’s surfeit of gossip and identity con- 
fusion. If passing time has obliterated his fame, it has 
also given him the status of a forgotten ancestor. If 
people go around today treating themselves like ce- 
lebrities because not to be a celebrity is just too awful, 
we may have Walter Winchell to thank. 

It’s hard to imagine how powerful he actually was. 
It's often said that a network anchorman has immea- 
surable power, but Winchell in his day had infinitely 
more. Winchell could walk in and see FDR almost any 
time he felt like it (which is more than Eleanor could 
do), and the publicity he lavished on J. Edgar Hoover 
and his objure, starving little agency put the FBI on 
the mpp^on top of the map and all over the map. 
Somdof the orchids he sent had a longer life than any 
ODaiids we could send, and he made a lot of careers by 
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sending them, broke careers by 
withholding them. His rare retrac- 
tions were invariably more damag- 
ing than the original item, as the 
actress found out when she com- 
plained to him about being reported 
dead in his column. He was quick to 
apologize: “Josephine Sexton is 
alive, she says.” 

H emingway called him “a ter- 
rible little pro”; his victims 
and enemies, of whom there 
were so many, called him a vicious 
two-faced coward, and he called 
himself “The Man Who Invented 
the Low Blow.” 

“I want to get back at a lot of peo- 
ple,” Winchell once said. “If I drop 
dead before I get to the Z's in the 
alphabet, you’ll know how I hated to 
go.” 

Winchell could destroy his sub- 
ject* with a few words, maybe- with 
a suggestion of Bolshevik sym- 
pathy, or a hint that a career was 
over, or the merest whisper of sex- 
ual irregularity (“What a couple,” 

Winchell wrote of someone. “Her 
morals are as loose as his wrists.”) 

No gossip columnist today has that 
power, and anyway, the times we 
live in are, if not exactly more tol- 
erant, at least more experienced. In 
fact, we reached overload years 
ago. If Winchell could ruin people, 
his successors can usually do little 
more than embarrass them. 

WincheU's power was possible 
only in a time before American life 
became completely “mediated,” be- 
fore television. In the first stage of 
the ongoing war against what used 
to be called “private life,” WW was 
Julius Caesar, devising and perfect- 
ing through daily repetition over 30 
years the basic techniques still used 
today. Unlike Caesar, his Commen- 
taries are no longer read or even 
much remembered, and it is always 
a temptation to say that the Win- 
chell phenomenon happened in a 
more innocent time. The old days 
always look great, seem cleaner and 
sweeter. 

Winchell may be gone and largely 
forgotten, but he’s still with us in r ... . 
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other ways. He established levels of 
intrusive outrage that were mon- 
umental for their time and that 
those of us living in The Age of 
Candor have found hard to main- 
tain. As it happened, he lived too 
long into the time when nobody 
needed him anymore. The demand 
that he created was so extreme that 
new outlets and methods were de- 
veloped, and he was completely lost 
in them. So much of his power lay 
hidden inside the shadows he cast. 
The television lights bleached those 
away. He was a hot man in a cool 
medium. Later in his career, all that 
the people who watched him on 
television could see was an angry 
old guy with his hat on, yelling at 
the camera. 

But before he left the scene-be- 
fore we used him up and let him 
go — he charted the boundaries of 
what would become America’s 
great obsession, the territory of 
closely watched celebrities, of the 
fantasy/delusion that we are all 
friends to the stars. 

s a vaudevillian he was strict- 
ly a deuce act, never rising 
above the number two spot 
on the bill in the second circuit. His 
dancing was aggressive but without 
grace or timing, his singing was 
nasal and piercing, and as a comic, 
although he would show the world, 
that he had no equal in snappy pat- 
ter — he spoke at 200 words a min- 
ute, good humor wasn’t in him. The 
only good thing about his miserable 
career as an entertainer was that it 
got him backstage, and since his 
eyes weren't blinded by the bright 
lights or his ears deafened by ap- 
plause, he kept them open, taut. 

Rejected so thoroughly by vau- ■ 
deville, he left and took vaudeville 
with him into journalism, where he 
became as famous as any star; and 
when he had achieved that, he 
reached his hand down to his broth- 
ers and sisters in show business, 
and made them eat out of it. 

With so many sources, Winchell 
was inevitably mistaken for the 
Source. By a coalition of luck and 
instinct and a lack of shame, he was 
perfectly placed in the information 



flow of his day, the human wire that 
stretched across the country and 
the age that he did as much as any- 
body to define. The terminal was 
Table 50 at The Stork Club, where 
the supplicants came nervously 
sweating, chafing against the velvet 
rope, straining for eye-contact, 
praying for the sign to step forward, 
bend the knee and spill. 

And the next morning we all had 
the item, Mr. and Mrs. America and 
ail the ships at sea. The items were 
our common denominator, the col- 
umns came to be lifelines, as inter- 
est turned to fascination and fasci- 
nation turned to obsession; In the 
annals of addiction, nobody ever 
turned more people on than Walter 
Winchell. 

In the end, The Stork Club was 
gone,. Roosevelt .was long gone, 
most of the once-powerful papers 
that he wrote for were gone (includ- 
ing his flagship, The New York Dai- 
ly Mirror) and nearly all of the 
great contributions that Mencken 
and the Algonquin crowd said he 
had made to the American language 
had gone phffft and dropped back 
out of use again, but he couldn’t 
leave the stage. He’d never lost the 
itch, the old Lion of Broadway; all 
his life he could always be seen ? 
front-row center, ringside or stand- j 
ing in the wings looking wistfully at ! 
the talent. 

WincheU’s life, finaUy, was a lesr j 
son in fame, and the casualties of j 
fame. He was as nice to people as 
he had to be on the way up, and to- i 
taUy brutal coming down. It’s amaz- 
ing how many people there were 
who actuaUy liked him even when 
they didn’t have to, and how many 
there were who hated him but for- 
gave him. He always knew that 
fate’s natural and expected malice 
would do something awful to him, 
just as it had to aU his friends. 

Stripped of his iconic power, the j 
flags all fallen out of his map, he ; 
was left to look for whatever there j 
was in himself that was most hu- j 
man; what we caU human. They say , 
(and I choose to believe) that at the j 
end of his life, he became quite j 
sweet-tempered and resigned to his j 
losses. . ! 

But then they also say that even 
after his death, there were plenty of ! 
people around who were still afraid 
of Walter WincheU. 
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